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ANCIENT IRISH SEPULCHRAL URNS. 



The custom of burning the dead and depositing the 
ashes in urns, appears to have been general in every part 
of Europe, and perhaps Asia, in the most remote times. 
Cinerary urns or this kind are found daily in Ireland, 
which abounds with sepulchral monuments of Pagan times, 
to an extent greater than any other country of Europe — 
and the Cairns or Tumuli of the Irish are only excelled 
in grandeur of size and magnificence of construction by 
those of the ancient Greeks. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the greatest antiquarian explorer 
of the English barrows, is obliged to confess that the 
sepulchral urns of Ireland are superior in ornament to any 
found in England, and that the ornaments of gold frequent- 
ly found in them, are richer and more numerous. He en- 
deavours to account for this extraordinary circumstance 
by supposing Ireland to have I>een peopled by Gallic 
tribes, who poured into it at a later, and consequently 
more civilized period, than that at which they colonized 
Britian. But be this as it may — and we do not concur in 
his reasoning — the fact is acknowledged, that the Pagan 
Irish were superior in the arts of civilized life to their 
British neighbours. 

In some future number we shall treat this curious sub- I 
ject at some length, and, in the mean time, we present our 
readers with representations of a few varieties of our an- 
cient sepulchral urns, as illustrations of our little history 
of the progress of the arts in Ireland. 



nine others in a cairn it Mount-Slewart, near Grey Ab- 
bev, in the county of Down. They have not been hitherto 
published, and do not, we fear, now exist. We are in- 
formed that they were deposited in a garden house of the 
Marquess Londonderry, and destroyed lor want of care. 
The cairn in which these urns were discovered, was one 
of the most remarkable in Ireland for the number of its 
interments, in which particular it resembled the celebrated 
Devcril barrow in Dorsetshire, which has been thought 
worthy of an elegant descriptive work, (London, lKi><> > 
The urns in the English barrow were more numeroc.i 
than in the Irish one, but they were greatly inferior in 
ornament and workmanship. In both the urns all pre- 
sented a variety of forms and decorations. 

In our next we will give an account of the Irish cairn, 
extracted from the account furnished to General Vallan- 
cey by that truly eminent naturalist, the late Mr. Temple- 
ton of Belfast. 




Of the urns represented in the above cut, the smaller was 
found with five others near Powerscourt, in the county of 
Wicklow, about a century ago, and has been published in 
Harris's edition of Ware's works. It was, as usual, com- 
posed of baked clay. The larger urn, which was of stone, 
was found at Knowth, the estate of the Nettervilles, in the 
county of Meuth, and was extremely remarkable both on 
account of its material, and of its having sculptured on its 
opposite sides, representations of the two ereat deities of 
the pagan Irish— the Sun and Moon. This urn also has 
been published : it appears in the essay on Danish Mounts, 
&c, by Dr. Mo'vneaux, who vainly endeavours to prove 
that it must have belonged to that ancient people. 

The urns represented in the next group were found with 



ANTIQUITY OF CORN IN IRELAND. 
The annexed wood-cut represents one of the ancient 
bronze reapmg-hooks so frequently found in Ireland, and 
which, from it's material, must be of the most remote anti- 
quity. It is about half the size of the original. 





We shall, though not halfprepared, offer a few thoughts 
upon the antiquity of corn in Ireland. It is a subject 
curious in itself, and worthy of the most serious investiga- 
tion ; and although the limits of our Journal will not per- 
mit us to give many or copious quotations, we trust, 
nevertheless, that we shall be able to quote authorities so 
worthy of historic credit, as to convince our readers that 
Ireland was not always the land of potatoes, but the land 
of milk and honey, the land of wheats of oats, of ak\ of 
mills ! 

We have to lament that bold assertions, without genuine 
authorities, have too often disgraced the pages of Irish 
history. On one side, the Milesian must have every thing 
grand and splendid and majestic ;— on the other side, the 
contemptuous Englishman looks upon ancient Ireland as 
barbarous, savage, ard uncultivated ;— to him every Irish- 
man, until the English invasion, was a wild man of the 
woods, naked and ignorant as an American Indian, having 
no shelter from the rain, save the foliage of his native oak, 
or the cavern of the rock, and having no means of Fatis- 
fying hunger, s=ave only his success in the chase. These 
assertions are made with as much boldness, and urged with 
as much force and empha>is as if they wire historic facts, 
borne out by the most genuine historic monuments. 

We shall approach the subject temperately, and without 
any of that etymological lunacy which is justly censured 
by alUat : onal antiquaries; we shall sdiew the world that 
truth is our object. 



